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moment's experience; and that this occurs I think is conclusively 
shown in every-day life where a man compares the impulses fol- 
lowed in the actions of a past moment with those which he wishes 
he had followed; that is when he thinks of the empirical ego which 
influenced his past act as quite diverse from the empirical ego of 
the moment of reflective contrition; which latter empirical ego he 
sets over against the former as his 'better self or his 'true self.' 

7. Let us now turn in closing to another point of interest in this 
connection. 

If the state of self-consciousness is symbolized by Fig. 2 above, 
if it is a complex field of attention in which a psychic increment 
accrues to a relatively undifferentiable psychic mass, then it would 
appear probable that occasions might arise when this psychic mass, 
as per the symbolization in Fig. 4 above, might appear in attention 
without its increment O. Then we should not note the appearance 
of an empirical ego in contradistinction from its increment ; but we 
should note the existence of the mass in itself, with characteristics 
which bind it closely to what we know as the empirical ego when 
fully developed self-consciousness exists. This special experience in 
which the matter in attention is the psychic mass only of what may 
become the self-conscious state, is, in my view, what is commonly 
described as 'feeling.' By general agreement this so-called 'feeling' 
is a vague, scarcely differentiable, psychic mass, the most marked 
characteristic of which is what we call its subjectiveness, which sub- 
jectiveness can be naught else than a community of nature with the 
more definite empirical ego of clearly self-conscious states. 

The 'feeling attitude' is the attitude of the empirical ego, not 
yet become explicit, as is shown by the ease with which mere 'feeling' 
gives place to the clearer empirical ego, and by the likeness between 
the special efficiency of 'feeling' and the efficiency of the empirical 
ego when the latter does become explicit, a likeness which must be 
recognizable by all who indulge in introspection. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

New Yokk City. 



AN EXPERIENCE AND AN INQUIRY 

IT is entirely probable that the rather simple experiences of which 
I wish to speak here are in no way uncommon. Still, since I 
am unacquainted with any account of them, I venture to describe a 
typical instance, at the same time expressing the hope that readers 
of this Journal who have similar experiences will also make them 
known. The experiences referred to display in a special manner 
the influence of unnoticed impressions. And their chief interest to 
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the writer lies in the fact that they seem not unlikely to throw some 
light on certain of those phenomena manifested by hysterical pa- 
tients, which believers in the 'subliminal consciousness' have classi- 
fied as 'communications' from one conscious level to the other. 

The facts are these. I frequently catch myself saying over with 
several repetitions the title of some book, or. mentally speaking some 
name or phrase, the sensory source of which is not immediately 
evident. Ordinarily this happens when I am at my desk and when, 
reflecting upon some matter, I allow the eyes to wander freely about. 
Almost invariably I find that these mental images are the verbal 
reproductions of printed or written words that have fallen within 
the field of vision, of the seeing of which there is, however, not the 
slightest recollection. The point of the matter is, then, that whereas 
the unnoticed impression was visual in character, the imagery that 
appears in consciousness is of another variety, namely, in this in- 
stance, verbal. Let me cite a case from my notes taken immediately 
after one of these experiences. On my desk there is a pigeon-hole 
case in one compartment of which was a pile of sheets covered with 
references to the literature of various topics. Upon these a roughly 
folded piece of newspaper had been lying for several days. This 
had been somehow pushed aside over other material lying near, and 
in an inattentive manner, while thinking of other matters, I pulled 
this piece of newspaper about and straightened it up over the ref- 
erence sheets. In a few seconds— perhaps ten — I found myself 
saying mentally, ' Gustavo Tosti, Gustavo Tosti. ' I began to wonder 
where I could have seen the name, and looked about the desk without 
thinking immediately of the circumstance described above. Then 
it occurred to me that I had straightened the paper over the reference 
sheets. So I slipped this aside to look at the latter. I found one 
of the visible references to be 'Tosti— Social Psychology, etc' The 
only consciousness to be recalled from the experience of shifting the 
papers was, beyond that fact itself, the verbal image 'reference 
sheets,' with no sort of particularization whatever. It is to be 
noted that the ' Gustavo ' was added by central supplementing. This 
particular reference, it should be said, had occupied me somewhat 
about three weeks before. 

Now, as far as the mere facts of the case are concerned, they are, 
of course, entirely trivial. But from the point of view of the rela- 
tion between the unnoticed impression and the images aroused, they 
are not without considerable interest. 

Other cases of unnoticed but influential impressions will occur to 
the reader. Much of the imagery obtained by crystal-gazing seems 
to have this sort of origin. And, more commonly, the visions of 
dreams and of the hypnogogic state show revivals of sense experi- 
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ence that passed unnoted at the time. Similarly, too, one may have 
after-images of objects that are not consciously perceived. The 
'delayed' after-image described some years ago by Scott and Bake- 
well in the Proceedings of the 8. P. R. is a ease in point, as is also 
the experience referred to by Hyslop in the Psychological Review 
last year (Vol. X., p. 296). I have frequently verified the observa- 
tion of the latter writer, and have found within my field of vision 
the after-image of a certain curtain ring after turning away from 
the window when my attention had been occupied with outside hap- 
penings. 

But, in all these cases, the imagery involved is seen to belong to 
the same department as the unnoticed impression. In the instances 
referred to both impressions and images happen to be visual. And 
it is just here that these experiences differ from those that this paper 
is concerned in reporting. For in the experience related above the 
unnoticed impression was visual in character, whereupon a transla- 
tion of it in verbal terms appeared in consciousness. It is this ap- 
pearance of a translated image that is significant. 

It is not my purpose here to make any extended application of 
this type of experience to the phenomena of hysteria referred to 
above. Let me only suggest that there is a striking similarity be- 
tween the phenomena here reported and those cases where the hys- 
terical patient, though unable to feel three pressures upon the hand, 
may yet a moment later report the visual image of a figure 3; or 
those other cases where the verbal image of a name or fact can not 
be obtained, while yet the hand will write the same, as if motor 
images of the name or fact were actually present. 

But I am not desirous of discussing these matters here. I should, 
however, be extremely grateful for any account from others of ex- 
periences similar to my own indicated above, particularly if the 
unnoticed impression and the translated image appear in other than 
the visual and verbal fields. This latter would seem to be the most 
natural mode of appearance, and, in fact, such close connections 
exist between our visual and our speech centers that it is highly 
probable that phenomena like the above occur frequently in the 
ordinary process of reading. The conditions are such, however, that 
the facts are not brought out sharply. It will be seen, therefore, 
that evidence of other directions of translation than from the visual 
to the verbal would have considerable interest and value. And I 
hope such evidence may be forthcoming. 

The particular sense field which receives the unnoted impression, 
and the variety of imagery into which the translation is made, may 
quite probably depend upon the imagination-type to which the indi- 
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vidual belongs. And from this point of view alone it would be 
a matter of interest to compare observations. 

A. II. Pierce. 
Smith College. 



DISCUSSION 

TWO ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE METHODOLOGICAL 
VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN METAPHYSIC 

THE doctrine which I wish to illustrate admits that psychology 
and metaphysic represent distinguishable points of view in 
philosophy, and asserts that their distinctness must be kept in mind 
in the treatment of either. It maintains, however, that such a 
relation exists between the two as permits psychology to play the 
important role of furnishing clues to metaphysic for the statement 
and solution of its problems. As an example of the difficulties into 
which metaphysic inevitably runs through failure to adequately 
appreciate the methodological value of psychology, I shall take Mr. 
F. H. Bradley's 'Appearance and Reality.' On the other hand, 
Professor Royce's article, in the March (1904) number of the 
Philosophical Review, furnishes a good illustration of a misappre- 
hension which is likely to arise as to the outcome of a philosophy 
employing psychology in the determination of its metaphysical in- 
sight, if the distinction between the view-points of the two disciplines 
be not clearly recognized. 

The controlling conception of Mr. Bradley's essay both as to 
method and problems is to be found, I believe, in Chapter XV., en- 
titled 'Thought and Reality.' Having concluded, as the outcome 
of the criticism embodied in the first part of his volume, that reality 
must, ultimately, be interpreted in terms of experience, having de- 
fined experience, carefully, in an objective manner, i. e., as the com- 
mon denominator of all things real, and having, by this means, 
freed his theory from possible subjective idealistic and solipsistic 
misconstruction (pp. 145-146), Mr. Bradley proceeds to the investi- 
gation of the part played by thought in experience. To the methods 
and results formulated in this analysis he constantly returns in the 
remaining sections of the book. What, then, is thought, and how is 
it related to reality? In answer to this question Mr. Bradley dis- 
tinguishes three fundamental phases of experience. First, there is 
sensibility with its potentially infinite but totally undefined content. 
Second, experience reflectively mediated and defined in determinate 
but abstract and fragmentary existences and contents. Third, an 
all-inclusive absolute experience in which all possible characteriza- 



